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Costs of Attending College’ 


HAT does it cost students to attend college? 

What are the major sources of their funds? 
These are matters of real concern to those who gov- 
ern and administer colleges and universities, as well 
as to students and their parents. In these days of 
rising costs the: problem is also of immediate con- 
cern to governors, legislators, philanthropists, and 
others who have a responsibility for financing any 
phase of higher education. 


Costs in the Large 


The data on which this article is based come from 
the first comprehensive study that has been made 
of what it costs a student to attend college and 
where he gets the money for this purpose. These 
data indicate that the approximate cost per school 
year for a full-time, undergraduate student attend- 
ing a public college in 1956-57 average about $1,500. 
A comparable figure for a student attending a pri- 
vate college is approximately $2,000. These figures 
include both educational costs such as tuition, fees, 
books, instructional supplies and equipment, and 16 
categories of living costs which covered budgeted ex- 
penditures for room, board, clothes, travel, and 
recreation. Some additional meaning is given to the 
foregoing average expenditure figures by the fact 
that the spending of the middle 50 percent of stu- 


*Director, College and University Administration, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education. 


1 This article is based on a forthcoming bulletin of the Office of Education 
which should be available in the early Summer of 1957. 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS* 


dents attending both public and private colleges 
ranges from $800 to $1,700. 

The costs of attending college in 1956-57 repre- 
sent a projection of actual costs reported in 1952-53 
by approximately 15,500 undergraduate students 
who were then attending 110 colleges in 41 States 
and the District of Columbia. The two factors used 
in projecting expenditures were the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of increases in living costs and Office 
of Education studies on increases in tuition and fee 
rates. By using these two factors for a historical 
projection back to 1939-40, it was demonstrated 
that what students spent in attending college has 
doubled since that date. The soundness of this 
projection is borne out by a few institutional studies 
of student expenditures that were made in 1939-40. 
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Student Spending 


The following are among the highlight findings on 
student spending. 

1. The cost of living at college rather than educa- 
tional cost was the greatest hurdle to low-income 
families in financing a year at college. The fact 
that this cost has doubled since 1939-40 indicates, 
of course, that the cost of attending college, like the 
cost of living everywhere, has been adversely af- 
fected by the inflationary spiral that has reduced 
the purchasing power of the dollar to little more than 
half its value in that year. 

2. While the living costs of students who attended 
private colleges averaged slightly higher on each of 
16 items of expenditure, it was tuition and related 
educational costs that accounted for most of the 
higher cost of attending a private college. 

3. More than half the students who participated 
in the study spent money during the year for items 
that were classified as capital rather than current 
expenditures. These items included such essentials 
as typewriters, slide rules, scientific and musical 
instruments, and such other items as cameras, 
“hi-fi” sets, and automobiles. Expenditures for 
these items which were to be used for more than l 
year averaged $163 per student, and increased the 
average current budget by approximately 10 percent. 

4. Student spending in private institutions was 
highest in junior colleges, lowest in 4-year liberai 
arts colleges, with private universities in between. 
In public colleges comparable figures show techno- 


logical institutions highest, junior colleges barely . 


nosing out teachers colleges for the lowest costs, 
with public universities in between. 

5. While on the average, women spent less than 
men, families and relatives provided a larger pro- 
portion of women’s budgets. Women from high- 
income families, however, spent more at college 
than men from the same family income bracket. 

6. The pattern of spending of men and women 
differed significantly on oaly four items: Clothes, 
recreation, room and board, and tuition and fees. 
Except for tuition and fees, the pattern of spending 
on these items in private and public colleges did not 
differ significantly. 

7. While the amounts students spent for attending 
colleges in different regions did not differ markedly, 
costs were highest in New England, followed in a 
descending order by the North Central, Western, and 
Southern regions. 
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Sources of Student Funds 


While the comprehensive report will show 14 
major sources from which students get funds for 
their budgets, only the following 9 are reported here. 

1. Nearly 20 percent of the families of students 
included in the study reported an annual income 
under $3,000. 

2. Parents and other relatives together provided 
from current funds two-fifths of the budgeted in- 
come of the 15,316 participating students. Another 
fifth of it was provided from long-term savings of 
parents and relatives. 

3. Students financed over one-fourth of their 
budgets from their own earnings during the school 
year and vacation periods. Over 60 percent of the 
students reported some earnings from their own 
labor with the mean amount being $413. 


4. Scholarships, veterans benefits, gifts, and 
miscellaneous nonfamily sources together accounted 
for only 13.2 percent of the average student budget. 


5. Men spent more than women in attending 
college. Usually, the extra money came from their 
own earnings and from their greater willingness to 
secure loans. Women earned less and borrowed less 
than men in getting funds for attending college. 


6. While a larger proportion of men than of women 
had trust funds, savings accounts, and other forms of 
long-term savings on which they could draw, the 
mean amount per student that women received from 
these sources was greater than that for men. 


7. Even though scholarships provided slightly 
less than 5 percent of the total income of all students, 
they made a significant contribution to the income 
of the 21 percent who received scholarships. 


8. While the sizes of the annual undergraduate 
scholarship awards reported ranged from a few 
dollars to $4,800, the median of those controlled by 
colleges was only $218 and those awarded by outside 
agencies was $268. Students from low-income 
families tended to enroll in low-cost colleges and, 
therefore, received smaller scholarship awards than 
students from high-family-income groups who at- 
tended high-cost colleges. 


9. The participating students as a group raised 
only 1.5 percent of their budgets through borrowings 
from the college, from individuais, and from organ- 
ized loan-fund sources. Of the undergraduates 9 
percent of the men and 5 percent of the women 
secured some portion of their budgets from loans. 
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Some Related Issues 


The interested public, particularly educational, 
political, and economic leaders are becoming in- 


creasingly concerned about some of the basic ques- ~ 


tions related to the rising costs of attending college. 
Most of these questions are not new, but recent 
economic and population trends have given them 
added urgency and, what is more to the point in 
relation to this study is the fact that the issues 
involved constitute a frame of reference in which the 
findings of the report may best be interpreted. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, in conclusion, to 
bring some of these basic issues into the foreground. 


Among them are: What proportion of the cost of 
providing higher education should students pay? 
What is happening to the ideal of tuition-free public 
higher education? Is the practice of charging out- 
of-State tuition and fees in public institutions a 
sound one in terms of what education costs students? 
Is the increasing practice of amortizing college 
building costs from student fees desirable? Are the 
cooperative relationships between private and public 
colleges and universities likely to be endangered by 
present trends in financing both capital and current 
support? 

What a student must spend in attending college is 
as closely related to the foregoing questions as it is to 
his own spending habits and to family income. 





College Scholarship Funds—Investment or Speculation? , 


HE PROBLEMS that students have in gaining 

admission to chosen colleges and of carrying the 
financial burden if admitted are becoming increas- 
ingly serious to them and to the general public. Fees 
and tuition charges are rising. Ways must be found 
to meet these increasing costs. Assigning a greater 
share of educational costs to the student carries with 
it the real danger of establishing a system in which 
college attendance is determined by economic cir- 
cumstances rather than ability and motivation. How 
far this process can go without pricing higher edu- 
cation beyond the reach of a large number of highly 
motivated and intellectually superior students is a 
serious problem. College scholarship funds, wisely 
used, may be a partial answer to the problem of 
increased cost and restricted opportunity. 


Relevant Studies in Progress 


Studies have been made, or are in progress, which 
deal with the relationships between costs to students 
of attending college and the sources of funds for 
defraying these costs. One report, soon to be pub- 
lished, was prepared by Ernest V. Hollis of the Office 
of Education. It shows the amounts spent by stu- 


*Specialist for faculty and facilities, Division of Higher Edu- 
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dents in a comprehensive list of categories together 
with the major sources of budgeted income. An- 
other study being made in the Office by Ralph C. M. 
Flynt and J. Harold Goldthorpe will show the 
amounts available in scholarship funds in institutions 
of higher education over the Nation. 

During the past 4 years the writer has been asso- 
ciated with a project in which 147 representative 
colleges and universities have been studying and re- 
porting on the retention and withdrawal records of 
students who entered their institutions as full-time 
freshmen in the fall of 1950. The report of the total 
study should be available some time during the 
summer. Some of the gross findings of this study 
which bear on thej relationship between scholarship 
funds and the characteristics of the users are reported 
here. 


Extent of Scholarship Aid 


During the period 1950-54 about 25 percent of the 
college students in the Retention and Withdrawal 
Study received some form of scholarship aid. The 
percentage was about the same for men and women. 
The percentage of total college expenses defrayed 
from scholarship funds was higher for men than for 
women. Veterans were excluded from the study so 
that GI benefits were not involved. Only 6 students 
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per thousand paid as much as 80 percent of their 
expenses out of scholarship funds. About 1 in 6 had 
some but less than 20 percent of their expenses so 
defrayed. The distribution by sex is shown in table 1. 
Nearly two-thirds of all scholarships paid less than 
20 percent of the total college expenses of the holders. 


Table 1.—Percent of students having various percentages of 
total college expenses covered by scholarship funds, by sex, 
1950-54 





Percent of students by percentages of 
expenses 
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Students whose maximum period of attendance 
was one registration périod (semester, quarter, or 
term) reported a median expenditure of $750 for 
educational and living costs. An average of $37 was 
paid out of scholarship funds, which was 4.9 percent 
of the total expenses for all first period dropouts. 
Students who attended more than 1 registration 
period but not more than 1 year spent a median of 
$1,430 of which an average of 4.3 percent, or $61.50, 
was from scholarship funds. Students attending 
more than 1 year but not more than 2 years spent 
about $2,100 of which an average of 3.2 percent, or 
$67.20, was scholarship money. The entrants into 
the third year who did not complete more than 3 
years spent $3,560 and an average of 4.6 percent, or 
$163.75, was scholarship money. Fourth-year en- 
trants who did not graduate spent $4,900 and an 
average of 5.3 percent, or $260, represented scholar- 
ship funds. Graduates in regular progression re- 
ported a median total expenditure of $5,020 of which 
6.4 percent, or $320, came from scholarship funds. 


Total Scholarship Funds and Students Aided 


The experience of the study sample of students 
entering in the fall of 1950 can be applied to the total 
entering class of approximately one-half million 
freshmen to get a rough indication of aggregate 
amounts of scholarship funds being used to defray 
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the total expenses of a college class over a 4-year 
period. The application of the figures from the 
sample to the total indicates that $102,700,000 of 
scholarship money was spent annually by under- 
graduate students during the 4-year period from the 
fall of 1950 to the spring of 1954. Of the scholarship 
money 4.8 percent went to defray expenses of 
students who remained in college no more than 1 
year and another 5.5 percent to students whose 
maximum period of attendance was 2 years. The 
third- and fourth-year dropouts used 13 percent of 
the scholarship funds. Students who fell in the 
“other” category, those who changed from full- to 
part-time status, those who dropped out temporarily, 
and so on (4.6 percent of total), spent 1.8 percent of 
the scholarship funds during the 4-year period. The 
remaining 74.9 percent of the scholarship funds went 
to assist 32.7 percent of the students who gradu- 
ated in regular progression from the half-million 
entering in 1950. 

Dividing the $102,700,000 of scholarship funds 
by 240,600, the estimated number of graduates 
among the half-million entrants, gives an average 


of $427 in scholarship money needed to produce | 


one baccalaureate degree in 1954. It should be 
noted that only an average of $320 was spent by 
graduates—the remainder going to entrants who did 
not earn a degree in the 4-year period. This amount 
($25,763,000) at the $320 rate would produce 
80,500 additional graduates. Obviously, these book- 
keeping calculations after the fact are easier to make 
than were the determinations of risk at the time the 
investments were made. Those who made the 
decisions did, however, have a prospectus with some 
predictive information before them. 


Ability Levels of Scholarship Holders: 
High School Rank 


Three ability indices were available in the records 
of the students in the study: (1) Rank in tenths in 
high school graduating class, (2) rank in tenths on 
college placement tests, and (3) first semester college 
grades, expressed in quality point averages. Two of 
the indices were available very early in the student’s 
career. Table 2 shows, for scholarship holders only, 
the mean percent of total college expenses that were 
paid from scholarship funds by standing in high 
school graduating class and on college placement 
tests by sex. 

Data on high school standing and scholarship 
holding were available on 3,544 men. Of these, 
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, high school graduating classes. 





Table 2.—Mean percent of expenses of scholarship holders paid from scholarship funds, by standing in high school graduating 
class and on college placement test, by sex 




















Mean percent by standing in tenths 
Index Sex Number 
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1,132 held scholarships averaging 19.6 percent of 
their expenses. There were 19, or 1.7 percent, of the 
male scholarship holders in the bottom tenth of the 
high school class; 2.7 percent in the bottom fifth; 
13.8 percent in the lower half; 33.7 percent in the 
top tenth; and 58.3 percent in the top fifth of their 
The mean high 
school tenth for men who held scholarships was 3.41, 
and for nonscholarship men it was 4.65. 


Records of high school standing and scholarship 
holding were available on 2,506 women. Of these, 
688 held scholarships averaging 15.8 percent of their 
expenses. Only one woman from the bottom tenth 
of the high school class had a scholarship, and it paid 
45 percent of her expenses; 11 or 1.6 percent were 
in the lower half, 400 or 58.1 percent were in the top 
tenth; and 570 or 82.8 percent in the top fifth. The 
mean high school tenth of women scholarship holders 
was 3.20 and for nonscholarship holders it was 3.53. 


Ability Levels of Scholarship Holders: 
Placement Tests 


Better comparisons of ability levels are available 
in the standings on the placement tests than on class 
standings; the distribution of the latter is highly 
skewed, whereas, theoretically, 10 percent of the 
students are in each tenth on the placement-test 
distribution. By the method used in computing, 
the mean tenth for all students would be 5.5. It 
should be noted that many decisions regarding 
scholarship awards to entering freshmen had to be 
made before placement-test standing was available. 
Continuation of the grants is another matter. 
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There were 3,777 men with records of placement- 
test standing and scholarship holding of whom 1,181 
held scholarships averaging 19.3 percent of their 
expenses. Of these, 54 or 4.6 percent stood in the 
bottom tenth on the college placement tests, 120 or 
10.2 percent in the bottom fifth, 392 or 33.2 percent 
in the lower half, 219 or 18.5 percent in the top 
tenth; and 395 or 35.9 percent in the top fifth on the 
placement tests. The mean placement-test tenth 
for male scholarship holders was 4.87 and for other 
males it was 5.56. 

Records on both placement-test standing and 
scholarship holding were available on 2,877 women, 
of whom 735 held scholarships covering 15.1 percent 
of their expenses. There were 20 women scholar- 
ship holders or 2.7 percent in the bottom placement- 
test tenth; 49 or 6.7 percent in the bottom fifth; 204 
or 27.8 percent in the lower half; 152 or 20.7 in the 
top tenth; and 274 or 37.3 were in the top fifth of 
placement-test standings. The average placement 
tenth for women scholarship holders was 4.46, which 
is significantly higher than 5.60, the average place 
ment tenth of women who were not scholarship 


holders. 
Ability Levels of Scholarship Holders: College Grades 


The data on scholarship holdings and first semester 
(or quarter) grades are shown in table 3. Grades 
were reported in terms of quality point averages, 
calculated by assigning a value of 4 to a grade of A, 
3 to a grade of B, 2 to a grade of C, 1 toa grade of D, 
and 0 to grades below D. Actually, 0.5 was added 
to each of these values in calculating the averages ia 
the table. 
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Table 3.—First registration period grades and scholarship 
holdings 


[Q. P. A.=Quality point average] 





Numbers and mean quality point averages 
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The 101 students who defrayed between 60 and 
100 percent of their total college expenses with 
scholarship money had a 2.30 quality point average, 
which is 0.20 below a Caverage. Itis not likely that 
so high a percentage of expenses could have been 
paid from scholarship funds if the grant had not 
extended over a greater part of the period of attend- 
ance. The study shows that first semester quality 
point averages are highly predictive of later grades; 
thus it appears that there is a tendency in some 
quarters to hold on to a scholarship investment once 
made regardless of the prospective yield. 

The cumulative evidence of tables 2 and 3 raises 
grave doubts about the importance being attached 
to academic promise as a criterion for the selection 
of scholarship awardees and the determination of 
the amounts to be awarded. The 1,614 awardees 
who received scholarships paying from 1 to 49 per- 
cent of their expenses made a quality point average 
of 2.65 in the first semester. The 173 students who 
had half or more of their expenses paid from scholar- 
ship funds earned a quality point average of 2.36, 
which is about average for all students. This is not 
an indictment of college officials because no differen- 
tiation can be made in this study between the 
scholarship awards that were under the control of 
the institutions and those under other auspices. 


Further Research Underway 


A more nearly definitive cooperative research 
study is being made in which 20 colleges and univer- 
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sities are participating. This study will yield much 
more detailed information than is presently available 
on the relationships of scholarship funds, student loan 
funds, and student work opportunities to entrance, 
performance, and persistence in college. Dropouts 
and failures in each class during the current school 
year will be studied carefully to determine causes 
and possible remedial measures. Special emphasis 
is being placed on appraising the importance of 
financial resources as a factor in student failure and 
success. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In the foreseeable future more students will be 
seeking admission to colleges and universities than 
in the past. More teachers will be needed and 
higher salaries must be paid. It is inevitable that 
costs to students must rise. Resources for meeting 
college expenses are not equally distributed among 
the population. In the National and world interest 
some way should be found to insure college attend- 
ance of able students who have meager resources. 
Available evidence indicates that under present 
practices of awarding scholarships there is waste and 
inefficiency. The study of college student retention 
and withdrawal shows that a considerable portion 
of scholarship money is used by students of marginal 
ability and that students with marginal resources 
who have demonstrated ability by performance are 
dropping out of college because of financial difficul- 
ties. This situation suggests a reduction in the 
number and amounts of scholarship awards to 
entering students and an increase in assistance to 
students after their performance and need have been 
studied on the campus. 





Michigan State Liberal Arts Program 


Tue Micuican State University has received from 
the Fund for Adult Education a grant of $350,000 
for a 5-year program in liberal] arts adult educa- 
tion. ‘The grant will be used primarily to develop 
special noncredit courses and instructional materials. 
Courses will include such disciplines as art, English, 
natural science, history, music, geography, humani- 
ties, political thought, and foreign languages. They 
will be taught in 5 selected communities by Michigan 
State instructors, by instructors from community 
colleges and universities, and by lay leaders. 
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Wayne O. Reed 


New Deputy Commissioner of Education 


L. G. Dertuicx, United States Commissioner of 
Education, announced on March 22, 1957, the ap- 
pointment of Wayne Otis Reed as Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Dr. Reed succeeds John R. Rackley who 
resigned last October 29 to become dean of education 
at Pennsylvania State University. 

The new Deputy Commissioner, a native of Doug- 
las, Nebraska, joined the Office staff in 1951 as an 
assistant commissioner. At the time of his new ap- 
pointment, he was Assistant Commissioner for Edu- 
cational Services. 

Dr. Reed received the B. A. degree from Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska, and the 


M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from the University of 
Nebraska. Following several years’ experience as 
teacher, principal, and superintendent in Nebraska 
schools, he served for 7 years (1943-49) as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State. 
Since coming to the U. S. Office of Education, he 
has held several important educational assignments 
abroad for the Federal Government. And for several 
weeks, prior to the appointment of Commissioner 
Derthick last December, Dr. Reed was Acting Com- 
missioner. He is a life member of the National 
Education Association and is also active in several 
other important educational organizations. 





American Council on Education 
OFFICE OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION AND RESEARCH* 


HE AMERICAN Council on Education, by 

means of a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, has established a new Office of 
Statistical Information and Research as a part of its 
headquarters operation. 


The Office's Basic ‘Charter’ 


In requesting a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for a new type of service to higher education, 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President of the Council, sug- 
gested a basic “charter” for the proposed office. He 
believes that it should attempt to: 


1. Provide a center of information about educational statis- 


tics with emphasis on data relating to colleges and universities. 


2. Analyze data now being gathered by other agencies to ap- 
praise its usefulness for decision making by college and uni- 
versity administrators and to seek by all persuasive means 
to improve the precision and usefulness of such data. 


3. Identify gaps in present statistical knowledge concerning 
higher education and encourage the cooperation of other in- 
terested agencies to seek and obtain such needed information. 
4. Undertake studies designed to assist in the improvement 
of current procedures and practices in gathering and report- 
ing statistics. 


*Information supplied by the American Council on Education 
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5. Make a limited number of studies of its own of special 
cogency and importance to higher education which are not 
likely to be undertaken by any other agency. 

6. Make studies from presently available statistics to bring 

into focus all available information relating to issues of 
special significance and importance. 
7. Publish and distribute its findings. 

These areas of possible activity by OSIR resulted 
from an extended survey of the needs for, and the 
purposes of, a new type of service to the colleges and 
universities. With the aid of an initial grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Educa- 
tional Testing Service conducted a Planning Study 
for an American Student Survey. In one of his: 
memoranda to the study group named to make the 
survey, President Richard H. Sullivan, then Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Educational Testing | 
Service, wrote as follows: 

. our conviction has grown that the primary need may well 
be the establishment of a national agency, privately financed and 
controlled, which would take a continuing responsibility to 
coordinate research in this area, to be a clearinghouse and syn- 
thesizing force with regard to the results, to identify the crucial 
gaps in our body of knowledge and information, to initiate and 
help to plan and find support for additional studies directed 


toward such gaps, and to follow up such research to translate it 
into new practices 
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The Carnegie Corporation of New York looked 
with favor on the report prepared by President 
Sullivan, and a substantial grant was made to the 
American Council on Education. Early in Novem- 
ber of 1956, the new Office of Statistical Information 
and Research was created. 


Possible Services 


As a result of many conferences and of extended 
correspondence with top-level administrators of 
colleges and universities, OSIR finds that interest in 
its possible services seems to be centered as follows: 

The majority of consultants believe that OSIR 
should early seek for a consensus on the definitions 
of the terms commonly used in fact-gathering 
instruments. Familiar examples are the meaning 
of a full-time student, allocations of staff time, further 
uniformity in reporting budget allocations, stand- 
ardized methods of computing costs of instruction, 
the meaning of majors and minors, the varied capa- 
bilities of students, and the like. 

There is strong support for the idea that OSIR 
should serve as a clearinghouse for valid studies in 
the various problem areas of higher education and 
should disseminate annotated news about these 
studies. It appears that the value of this activity 
will increase in direct ratio to the extent to which 
OSIR becomes a depository for all studies and re- 
ports dealing with the problems of higher education. 

OSIR is urged to select from the more isolated 
research studies of bureaus of educational and 
institutional research, and of regional research groups, 
those types of information and those methods of 
interpreting data which might be generally useful 
to large numbers of colleges and universities. 

There is a strong feeling that the number and 
variety of questionnaires being sent to colleges and 
universities should be reduced. It is urged that this 
might be accomplished by eliminating duplication, 
minimizing irrelevant data, and converting existing 
data into longitudinal trend lines in order to increase 
the validity of predictions. 

OSIR has been asked to clarify, insofar as possible, 
the meaning of the phrase, “the needs of society for 
educated personnel.” It is intended that these needs 
shall be identified as clearly as possible. They can 
then be related to the wide range of individual 
differences among students, and to the increasing 
diversity of educational opportunities. 

Both educators and the lay public are asking for 
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integration of various types of data about major 
trends in the national scene which are not now being 
related to one another. OSIR is invited to seek 
those interpretations of the results which might be 
relevant to policy questions and decisions. Since 
higher education serves all the interests of society, 
the integration of major trends in our national life 
is urged as a prime source of possible judgments 
about the budgets, programs and policies of the 
colleges and universities. 


It is frequently pointed out that gaps in existing 
data are too often neglected. OSIR is asked to 
identify these gaps, assess the changing significance 
of data with changes in national circumstances, 
suggest areas requiring new or expanded research, 
and encourage such research by those best qualified 
to do it. 


In order to carry out these assignments, or others 
like them, it seems clear that OSIR must become a 
resource center. Federal, regional, area, profes- 
sional and institutional agencies possess a wealth of 
information which is not being used with maximal 
effectiveness at the level of decisions on plans, 
policies and budgets. OSIR must depend for a 
substantial part of its work on the prompt receipt 
of studies and reports on all phases of higher 
education. 


Council Committee and Office Staff 


The Office of Statistical Information and Research 
has been established as an integral operating agency 
of the American Council on Education. The mem- 
bership of the cognizant Council Committee is as 
follows: 


Freperick L. Hovpe, president, Purdue University, 
Chairman 

Mary I. Buntina, dean, Douglass College, Rutgers State 
University 

Rosert D. Caxins, president, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University 

Ricuarp H. Suutivan, president, Reed College; formerly 
vice-president, Educational Testing Service 

Locan Witsown, President, University of Texas 

Dae. WoLFLE, executive officer, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Washington, D. C. 


The technical staff of OSIR presently consists of 
Coleman R. Griffith, director, and Elmer D. West, 
assistant director. The organization plans call for 
additional technical assistants. 
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Curricular Changes in 2-Year Colleges That 


Become 4-Year Colleges / 


NE of the historic objectives of the junior 

college has been that of providing educational 
programs for students who will not go on to 4-year 
colleges and universities. Therefore, most junior 
colleges have offered some “‘terminal”’ curriculums, 
especially fitted to the needs of these students who 
will be larger proportions of the total student body. 
Recent technological and social developments have 
increased the emphasis on this type of offering. 
The present study is designed to show to what extent, 
if at all, the junior college continues to recognize 
this opportunity and obligation to the community 
in which it is located after changing to the 4-year 
status. 


In a previous article, the authors have analyzed 
the number, type, geographical distribution, size, 
and age of 91 2-year institutions which have changed 
to 4-year colleges since 1945.' For this study five 
major classes of publicly and privately controlled 
institutions were established. The classifications 
of control and the number of institutions in each 
case were: Public (local, 3; State, 15) and private 
(nondenominational, 17; Protestant, 31; and Roman 
Catholic, 25). 


This article analyzes the more important matter 
of changes in curricular offerings, particularly of the 
terminal, semiprofessional, or occupational offerings, 
which have accompanied the change in organiza- 
tional status of these 91 institutions. Before 
presenting data on this subject, two types of terminal 
programs should be identified. The Commission 
on Junior College Terminal Education has recog- 
nized these two types as follows: 


Terminal education, at the junior college level, includes 
so-called ‘general’ education, designed to prepare students 
for social citizenship and for individual happiness; and 
semi-professional and perhaps other types of vocational 





*Dr. Eells is a consultant, Office of Education, Division of 


Higher Education, and Dr. Martorana is specialist for community ~ 


and junior colleges, Office of Education, Division of Higher 
Education. 


iW. C. Eells and S. V. Martorana, “Do Junior Colleges Become Senior Col- 
leges?” Higher Education 13: 6: 110-15. February 1957. 
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education, designed to prepare students for economic 
independence.? 


Sources of Information 


The data reported have been gathered aimost 
entirely from a study of the catalogs of the 91 
institutions involved, not by questionnaires to the 
individual institutions. Catalogs for all of the insti- 
tutions are on file in the library of the U. S. Office 
of Education, for the most part for a period of 10 
years and often longer, including the year or years 
of change of the institutions from 2-year to 4-year 
status. Many of these catalogs state quite clearly 
the different curriculums offered by the institution, 
often classified separately as transfer, preprofessional, 
and terminal curriculums. In others, these differ- 
ences are not stated specifically but are implied, and 
judgment must sometimes be used in classifying 
them. It must be recognized, too, that in some 
colleges special terminal curriculums may be worked 
out to fit the needs of individual students even 
though provisions for such curriculums may not be 
explicitly stated in the catalogs. In such instances, 
however, it would be expected that the practice 
would be described in the catalog. 

There are other limitations and difficulties in 
making a study exclusively from catalog sources. 
The most serious lack in such a study is that cata- 
logs give no indication of the enrollments in the 
curriculums offered. Nevertheless, it is believed 
that as used in the present study they do afford a 
fairly explicit and reliable picture of the general 
situation. In the analyses that follow, the tabula- 
tions are based on conditions as shown before and 
after the change of status from the 2-year to the 
4-year form, as judged by catalog statements, usu- 
ally by catalogs separated by periods of 4 or 5 years 
so that the transitional period may be fully covered. 


Changes in Numbers of Institutions 


Table 1 shows the number of institutions by the 
5 major types of control, which have made changes 





2W. C. Eells, and Others Why Junior College Terminal Education? Wash- 
ington: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. p. 1. 
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Table 1.—Institutions changing number of terminal curriculums after becoming 4-year colleges 
































Total Number of institutions 
Direction of curriculum changes by grouping of colleges 
P iii 4 Nonde- Protes- Roman 
Number | Percent} Local | State | nomina- tant Catholic 
tional 
A. All institutions changing from 2-year to 4-year: 
ii an iid settable edema eile ae eaute 54 59.3 3 10 8 22 11 
i ak aaa k ea ce nei ahs eae 25 27.5 0 3 4 5 13 
iin cnvtlicccdcunstdusewecoutertrwetenee 9 oF 0 0 5 3 1 
I dis wcntaink ctl niitanadcwiiniiin tint 3 3.3 0 2 0 1 0 
It ieisttuchinilinicslarceasiaiiantihtiintiiiitias iia alutnael eadls 91 | 100.0 3 15 17 31 25 
B. Institutions with catalogs showing no applicable data: 
Those having no terminal curriculum before or after 
change from 2-year to 4-year_____.......------- 16 84, 2 0 2 2 1 11 
Those for which data were insufficient to analyze-- - 3 15.8 0 2 0 1 
Weidind adinkd cuninkmnauesoununnkindiaeeaet 19 | 100.0 0 4 2 2 11 
C. Institutions with catalogs showing applicable data: 
I ina siiabintienty dighnaidaraeaibidimiatlipe hindi shaea 54 75.0 3 10 8 22 11 
Ee ee ee ee ee ae 9 12.5 0 1 2 4 
RN n-<ciincasiiathiaisakctetneinain eens oaceioen Gc ebiehiniaee 9 12.5 0 0 5 3 1 
PG iictin tide denceaddndcesvassaadacnieioe 72 | 100.0 3 11 15 29 14 


























in curricular offerings. Section A of the table shows 
that 54 institutions have decreased their number of 
terminal curricular offerings after becoming 4-year 
institutions, 25 have made no change, 9 have 
increased the number of such offerings, and 3 sub- 
mitted data insufficient to make a judgment. The 
number that have made no change is somewhat mis- 
leading, however, since, as indicated in Section B 
of the table, it includes 16 institutions which offered 
no terminal curriculums of any type, either before 
or after their change of status. Section C of the 
table, therefore, is more significant and meaningful. 

Of the 72 institutions that offered any terminal 
curriculums and for which data are available, exactly 
three-fourths of them decreased the number of their 
terminal curricular offerings, one-eighth made no 
change in the number, and one-eighth increased the 
number of such offerings after their transformation 
to 4-year institutions. Of the 14 publicly controlled 
institutions 13 decreased their offerings of non- 
baccalaureate-degree programs, and all 3 of the local 
public colleges decreased their terminal programs 
when they became 4-year institutions, reflecting a 
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departure from the practice of concentrating offer- 
ings on local needs and the demands of individual 
students. 

Even among the private institutions which, in 
many instances, are less clearly dedicated to the 
functions of community-junior colleges than others, 
a change in program of offerings is seen to accom- 
pany their change in status. More than half of the 
nondenominational, more than two-thirds of the Prot- 
estant, and more than three-quarters of the Roman 
Catholic institutions decreased the number of pro- 
grams designed for only 2 years of formal study. 

The effect of institutional change on program 
change is demonstrated, too, by the degree of alter- 
ation in individual colleges. Of the three local 
institutions, one reduced the number of its terminal 
curriculums after changing to a 4-year institution 
from 13 to 0; another from 5 to 0; and the third 
from 14 to 3. One of the State institutions reduced 
it from 9 to 0; another from 10 to 3. One Prot- 
estant institution reduced the number of such 
offerings from 9 to 2; another from 9 to 4. One 
Roman Catholic institution reduced it from 12 to 0; 
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another from 9 to 1. Four of the institutions are 
polytechnical colleges or technical institutes; 2, 
State; 1, nondenominational; and 1, Roman Catho- 
lic. After change of status, these four had reduced 


the number of their terminal offerings from 7 to 3; . 


7 to 2; 18 to 5; and 43 to 38, respectively. In the 
last case, the institution eliminated five l-year 
curriculums, otherwise retained all of its curriculums, 
chiefly of the 2-year type, after change of status, 
but the other 3 institutions of the technical type 
reduced their terminal offerings from a total of 32 
to 10. 

These reductions show clearly that 2-year colleges 
which change to 4-year colleges do not typically 
emphasize programs for technicians and semi- 
professional personnel. Whatever the reasons may 
be, this is the fact of the matter. 

To be sure, occasional instances were found in this 
study which showed recognition of the needs for 
the occupational type of curriculums of less-than- 
baccalaureate level in the local community and effort 
to maintain such offerings by colleges changing to 


4-year status. These, however, are clearly the ex- 
ception rather than the rule of what takes place. 
Three nondenominational institutions are notable, 
although not typical. One of these with an offering 
of no less than 30 semiprofessional curriculums 
before change retained 30 after the change. Another 
which has changed from a junior college to a uni- 
versity has increased its terminal curriculums from 
11 to 15; another, soon to become a university, has 
more than doubled its number of terminal curricu- 
lums from 8 to 17. 


Changes in Curricular Offerings, by Fields 


Changes in curricular offerings for both jtypes of 
terminal curriculums, general and occupational, are 
summarized in table 2. This table shows the total 
number of curricular offerings in the major fields 
indicated for the 91 institutions combined and for 
the 5 types of institutional control, before and after 
their changes of organizational status. 

Taken as a whole, table 2 shows that the number 
of terminal curriculums was reduced from 410 to 
249, or a reduction of almost 40 percent. From an 





Table 2.—Number of terminal curriculums offered before and after changing from 2-year to 4-year colleges, 1945-56, by type of 
institutional control 






























































Total (91) Local (3) State (15) Nondenom- {Protestant (31) Roman 
Percent inational (17) Catholic (25) 
Curriculum change 
Before | After Before | After | Before | After | Before | After | Before | After | Before | After 

MIEN os a wicdacn cides 136 96 | —29.4 10 2 14 5 72 61 30 24 10 4 
Tin cles Sis 89 49 | —44.9 13 0 16 5 32 36 10 2 18 6 
i iis Sis ct oencdk 38 11 | —17.1 0 0 9 2 2 0 14 4 13 5 
a eT ee 28 16 | —42.9 0 0 3 0 7 8 12 5 6 3 
Home economics--_-.------- 24 13 | —45.8 2 0 + + 5 5 7 3 6 1 
le heetncekatievanes 21 18 | —14.3 0 0 0 0 0 1 20 17 1 0 
ita kecdeiheeetaneanads 20 8 | —60.0 2 0 4 0 8 6 3 2 3 0 
iis ain ida eetivic saws 18 19} +5.6 2 1 0 0 8 15 4 2 + 1 
pe ee ree ll 4 | —63.6 0 0 6 2 1 0 4 2 0 0 
i tents s dsniieebniinawe 10 5 | —50.0 0 0 0 0 2 2 5 3 3 0 
EEL ener 6 2 | —66.7 0 0 0 0 4 2 0 0 2 0 
NN i ese og ate nia 4 4 0 1 0 0 0 2 4 0 0 1 0 
Miscellaneous-_--__._------- 5 4 | —20.0 12 0 0 0 32 3] 0 4] 5] $2 

NN ciate eeiccd 410 | 249 | —39,3 32 3 56 18 145 | 141 109 65 68 22 

Average per institution._._.| 4.5 | 2.7 |__.-_--- 10.7} 1.0 a ee 8.5 | 8.3 So ee aod 0.9 

SON cc cu canccabcwedaemeninone — 39, 3 —0. 6 —67.8 —2.8 —40.4 —67.6 

1 Police training; horology. 3 Human relations. § Classics. 


2? Human relations; cosmetology. 
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¢ Classics, mathematics-science. 
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average of 4.5 such curriculums per institution, the 
average number was reduced to 2.7 per institution. 
The reduction was greatest proportionately in the 
local institutions (91 percent), least for the non- 
denominational institutions which show a reduction 
of less than 3 percent. 

A study of the data on the different groups of 
curriculums offered shows that more than half of 
them are accounted for by the two groups of com- 
mercial and technical curriculums. The largest 
proportional reduction is shown by the teaching 
group, which dropped from 38 to 11 (71 percent). 
To a considerable extent, this reflects increases in 
legal requirements in many States from 2 years to 4 
years for teaching certificates in public schools 
with the consequent elimination of 2-year cur- 
riculums for preparation of teachers, rather than 
changes resulting from form of organization of the 
college. Smallest substantial change is found among 
the commercial curriculums such as business, ac- 
counting, secretarial, or salesmanship, many of the 
secretarial type especially being retained after change 
of status. An exception to this statement is the 
small number of theological curriculums (religious 
education for church assistants, Bible workers, and 
others) of which only 3 were dropped. On the other 
hand, the medical group—offering for medical tech- 
nologist, medical secretary, or nurse—showed a 
small increase after the change of status, the only 
group for which this was true. 


Table 3.—Number of 3-year, 2-year, and 1-year Terminal 
curriculums offered before and after changing from 2-year 
to 4-year college, 1945-56, by type of institutional control 














ae 3-year 2-year l-year 
Group 
Be- |After| Be- |After| Be- |After| Be- | After 
fore fore fore fore 
ee | es (eee 3 0 0} 16 3 16 0 
State... 001) 48 1 3 | 471 14 S 1 
Nondenomina- 

Gonél...... 145 | 141 3 3 |116|120) 26 18 
Protestant....| 109 | 65 10 91 93 52 6 4 
Catholic__._-- 68 | 22 0 01 Sf} 22 11 0 

Total___| 410 | 249 | 14] 15 | 329] 211] 67 23 

















Percent 
change. ..-- — 39, 3 +7.1 ~ 95.9 —65.7 
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Changes in Curriculums, by Length 


Table 3 summarizes the changes in number of 3- 
year, 2-year, and l-year terminal curriculums before 
and after change in organizational status of the in- 
stitution. It indicates that the main strength of 
terminal curriculums is in the 2-year type which ac- 
count for more than four-fifths of those offered, both 
before and after the change. This large group of 
329 curriculums dropped more than one-third after 
reorganization, while almost two-thirds of the l-year 
curriculums were eliminated. On the other hand, 
there was a slight increase in the number of 3-year 
curriculums offered, but the total number of these 
was very small, both before and after change. 


Summary 


Judging from evidence gathered by analyzing cata- 
log statements of 2-year colleges which have changed 
to 4-year institutions, the change in status brings 
with it a deemphasis of “terminal” curriculum offer- 
ings. Only in rare and isolated instances is the op- 
posite true. Data applicable to test the validity of 
this statement were found in 72 of the 91 junior col- 
leges which since 1945 have changed to 4-year status. 
In identifying the number of junior colleges changing 
to 4-year status a distinct and striking difference was 
found between publicly as opposed to privately sup- 
ported institutions, the latter accounting for over 
four-fifths of the changes discovered, although they 
numbered only approximately a half of the 2-year 
colleges in the Nation. No similar correlation be- 
tween public or private control and tendency to re- 
tain or decrease terminal offerings was discovered. 
Both the public and private junior college which 
changed to 4-year status drastically reduced these 
offerings. Three-fourths of the 72 colleges decreased 
the number of their terminal offerings; 16 of the 
17 public institutions represented in the group and 
48 out of the 58 privately controlled colleges did so. 

Not only do the data on the number of institutions 
studied show decrease of concern for programs which 
meet the needs of terminal students, but the degree 
of alteration of the programs before and after change 
from 2-year to 4-year status also supports the obser- 
vation. For example, the three local public colleges 
found in the study reduced their terminal offerings 
from 32 to 3, a decrease of over 90 percent. The 
reduction discovered for all 91 colleges that changed 
to 4-year status since 1945 was from 410 to 249 
terminal courses, or a decrease of 39.3 percent. 
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When analyzed in terms of length of the terminal 
programs offered, the data showed that the colleges 
changing to 4-year status cut back their l-year pro- 
grams even more drastically than they did the 2-year 


terminal curriculum, the proportions of decrease — 


being, respectively, 65.7 and 35.9 percent. A reflec- 
tion of the interest in bringing institutional programs 
more in line with 4-year college status is evident in 
that the number of 3-year curriculums offered by the 
91 colleges increased by 7.1 percent. 

This study was based on sources of data which 
could not be reliably used to find reasons for the 
decrease in number and scope of terminal offerings 
when 2-year colleges change to 4-year status. 
Studies seeking the answers as to why this is the case 
are needed and a number are being planned both 
within and without the Office of Education. These 
and other related studies are to be encouraged. 





Study and Training Grants in Liberal 
Adult Education, 1958-59 


THe Funp ror Aputt EpucatTion is offering for 
1958-59 approximately 30 grants in liberal adult 
education. The objective is the improvement and 
advancement of leadership in this phase of education. 

The largest percentage of grants will go to persons 
associated with colleges and universities. The re- 
mainder of the grants will go to persons concerned 
with liberal adult education in such areas as public 
schools; libraries; and agricultural, business, labor, 
and community organizations. Some awards may 
be made to young persons who have recently com- 
pleted or are about to complete their formal educa- 
tion and who have both ability and commitment to 
a career in liberal adult education. Candidacy is 
restricted to permanent residents of the continental 
United States. The awards are available to both 
men and women. 

Each appiicant is asked to propose the program he 
desires to follow. It may consist of practical ex- 
perience, university study or combinations of the 
two. All activities under a grant must be confined 
to the continental United States. 

The applicant’s proposal may be for study at an 
institution of higher education which offers curri- 
culums adequate to the needs of the grantee and 
which has high standards of instruction, supe**“sion, 
and advisement. 

When the program proposed is one of practical 
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experience, it may take the form of “internship.” 
It is the responsibility of the candidate to determine 
whether he or she is acceptable for “internship” in 
the training situation or whether he or she is eligible 
for enrollment in the educational institution, as pro- 
posed in the application. 

Each award will be in an amount adequate to the 
recipient to accomplish the program of training and 
education for which the grant is made. The grants 
will vary greatly, with some covering only tuition 
costs and others covering other expenses including 
family subsistence. The award offered a candidate 
can differ substantially from the budget proposed in 
the application. The period of the grant can be 
from 4 to not more than 12 months. 

A National Selection Committee will be appointed 
by the Fund for Adult Education to recommend ap- 
plicants to whom grants will be offered. 

The following criteria will guide in the selection 
of candidates: The applicant’s motivation in seeking 
the training grant should be, chiefly, to promote the 
ideals of a free society and, more specifically, to 
advance liberal adult education; he should be a good 
example of the liberally educated person or show the 
potentiality of becoming one; and he should have 
the skills in personal and group relationships essential 
for leadership in adult education or have the potenti- 
ality of acquiring them. In addition, the individual’s 
possibilities of putting his training to use will be 
carefully considered. 

All inquiries, requests for applications and other 
communications should be addressed to Leadership 
Training Awards, The Fund for Adult Education, 
320 Westchester Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. The 
only applications that can be considered are those 
made on forms supplied by the Fund. The forms 
necessary for making application will be sent to any 
person upon request. No nomination or other ap- 
proval by any institution, organization, or agency 
is needed to make application. A post card may be 
used in requesting the forms. Representatives of 
the Fund may get in touch with candidates to discuss 
their applications. 

Application forms became available April 1, 1957. 
They must be received by the fund or be postmarked 
not later than October 31, 1957. In the latter part 
of March 1958, applicants will be notified whether 
they are being offered grants, and the names of suc- 
cessful candidates will be published in April 1958. 
Training or study can begin on or after June 1, 1958, 
but cannot extend beyond August 31, 1959. 
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The University of Maryland’s Overseas Program 


RESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, oa 

November 7, 1956, cabled the following message 
to the University of Maryland’s office in Tokyo: “In 
eighteen countries throughout the world the Special 
and Continuation Studies Program of the University 
of Maryland enables our military personnel to ad- 
vance their education and to earn college degrees. 
This Program now includes the Far East with nearly 
two thousand American students enrolled in Japan, 
Okinawa, and Korea. This is a splendid investment 
and I know it will continue to expand for the good of 
our young people and the strength of the Nation.” 


Scope of Program 


The President’s congratulatory message marked 
not only the opening of Maryland’s Far East pro- 
gram, but also the ninth year of operation of the 
College of Special and Continuation Studies. This 
may be contrasted with Maryland’s School of Medi- 
cine which is celebrating its 150th Anniversary and 
the College of Agriculture which was established 100 
years ago. 

Despite its youth, C. S. C. S., as the College of 
Special and Continuation Studies is usually called, 
reflects America’s post World War II position in 
world affairs. As more and more Americans have 
come to serve their country outside its borders, there 
has been an increasing need for higher educational 
facilities abroad. To meet this need, over 200 
C. S. C. S. teaching centers have been established at 
overseas military installations. A teaching center 
is not an institutional branch but merely the physical 
site where the classes are held. A complete list of 
these centers is given at the close of this article. 

Last year, over 15,000 overseas students in uni- 
form enrolled in courses in such subject fields as 
business administration, philosophy, economics, Eng- 
lish, sociology, foreign languages, geography, his- 
tory, psychology, mathematics, and speech. In 
fact, most courses are offered in subject fields which 
do not require extensive laboratory facilities. 

Maryland professors and students have clad them- 
selves in fur-lined parkas to attend classes in mathe- 
matics at Air Force bases in Greenland. American 


* University of Maryland, Overseas Program. 
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history has been taught to Army and Air Force stu- 
dents in West Berlin 110 miles behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. On the other side of the world, in Korea, simi- 
lar courses are being offered just south of the 38th 
parallel. 

Loren Reid, professor of speech at the University 
of Missouri and president of the Speech Association 
of America, is one of the many teachers of leading 
American universities who have taken leave to join 
the Maryland overseas staff for varying lengths of 
time. Dr. Reid has written in the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech (December 1956) that he believes the 
Maryland overseas program to be the educational 
phenomenon of this age. He continues, “As an 
imaginative concept I rank it ahead of the founding 
of the American summer school and the American 
junior college. The summer school found a new 
time for education, the summer months; the junior 
college found 2 new space, the large towns and cities; 
the overseas program found both. It found a new 
time previously overlooked, the period of military 
service; and it found new space, on the bases of over- 
seas military installations.” 

Dr. Reid believes that the overseas program has 
taken its place alongside another educational con- 
cept, that the people of the several States shall 
maintain institutions of higher learning available at 
modest cost to qualified young men and women. 
“The new concept,” Dr. Reid continues, “says that 
these young people when in uniform shall have an 
opportunity to further their progress toward a uni- 
versity degree even while serving overseas.” 


Administrative Experience 


The College of Special and Continuation Studies 
was created by the Maryland Board of Regents in 
1947. This new college was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing higher education for adults 
within the State of Maryland. C. S. C. S. officials 
soon recognized that they could also meet the needs 
of military personnel who were stationed at nearby 
Fort George G. Meade, at the Pentagon, at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, and at Bolling and Andrews 
Air Force Bases and who were eager to avail them- 
selves of educational opportunities. 
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As a result, modest programs were at first pro- 
posed. The response, however, exceeded all esti- 
mates and additional classes were organized during 
subsequent semesters. Early in 1957, for example, 
more than 1,000 students enrolled in classes at the 
Pentagon. 

Thus, C. S. C. S. gained administrative experience 
in off-campus military surroundings. It was ready 
when Armed Forces officials invited American uni- 
versities to submit proposals for offering courses to 
servicemen stationed in Europe. 

In the fall of 1949 a handful of teachers were 
flown from Maryland to Germany to teach an 
anticipated 500 students. Instead of 500, over 1,800 
enrolled for the first term. More qualified teachers, 
texts, and classroom space were needed. Ray 
Ehrensberger, now dean of C. §. C. S., was sent over 
to resolve the situation. Gradually, answers to 
problems never before faced by college administrators 
were found, and the European Division of the over- 
seas program was established. 


Divisions of the Overseas Program 


Maryland’s overseas program is composed of three 
divisions: the European, the North Atlantic, and 
the recently created Far East Division. The Euro- 
pean Division, with its main offices in Heidelberg, 
Germany, and a local office just outside of London, 
England, administers courses being offered on the 
continent of Europe, the United Kingdom, North 
Africa, and the Middle East. Herman Beukema, 
Brigadier General, USA (Retired) is the director of 
this division. Dr. Beukema was formerly professor 
and head of the social sciences department of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point. 

Two years after the beginning of the European 
Division, the military authorities at Munich re- 
quested that a similar program be provided at the 
freshman and sophomore levels designed to meet the 
needs of the sons and daughters of government per- 
sonnel, either service or civilian, who were qualified 
to do work at the college level. These courses, too, 
are of American college standard and are for the 
most part, the same as those required in the curri- 
culum of the College of Arts and Sciences. Living 
quarters are provided for students whose fathers are 
not stationed in Munich, but are serving in Europe, 
the United Kingdom, Africa, or the Middle East. 

In 1951, at the invitation of the military authori- 
ties, the North Atlantic Division was started. 
Classes were eventually offered at installations in 
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Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland. 
George J. Dillavou, assistant to the dean, who has 
taught in both the North Atlantic and the European 
Divisions, administers this division from College 
Park and by frequent trips to the north country. 

The Far East Division was created in September 
1956 and is currently offering courses to servicemen 
in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. The University of 
California, which had offered courses in the Far East 
since 1950, withdrew from that area and recom- 
mended that the University of Maryland be invited 
as areplacement. This was done, and after Wilson 
H. Elkins, president of the University of Maryland, 
and the Board of Regents accepted the invitation, 
the task of establishing the new program was started. 
Its director is Augustus J. Prahl, a former director 
of the European program. In addition to his admin- 
istrative experience, he took with him his philosophy 
that: “A soldier of a present-day army must be not 
only highly skilled in the handling of weapons, but 
must likewise, educationally speaking, be a person 
of ability to think and to judge for himself. This 
ability to judge can be accomplished only by further- 
ing his intellectual growth.” 


The Faculty and Students 


The individual department heads at the home 
campus are responsible for recommending appoint- 
ments to the overseas program faculty. In addition 
to considering the academic qualifications of a teach- 
ing applicant, they also give serious attention to the 
applicant’s ability to conduct himself with credit 
while he is far removed from his department head 
and dean. This consideration is especially important 
when the teacher is offering courses at the smaller, 
more isolated military centers. 

Each department and the College of Special and 
Continuation Studies constantly stress quality of 
instruction and the maintenance of academic stand- 
ards. Each instructor carries a collection of ap- 
proved books for collateral reading from base to base 
in a special book kit. The courses offered are the 
same as those offered at College Park and point 
primarily to the bachelor of science degree in military 
science and the bachelor of arts in general studies. 

Since the majority of the courses are offered 
during after duty hours on an 8-week term basis, a 
student usually takes only one course at a time. 
The requirements of each course, however, are the 
same as at the home campus. 
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Students in the Maryland overseas program are 
a mature and responsible group. Many C. S.C. S. 
instructors have compared them favorably with 
students enrolled under the post World War II GI 
bill. Although some complete their degrees with 
the Maryland overseas program, most of the 
students transfer their Maryland credits earned 
overseas to institutions within the United States. 
In a survey made in 1955, it was found that of 110 
degrees awarded to former overseas program students 
who had transferred to 83 other American institu- 
tions, 22 had graduated with honors. 

Perhaps the most intense and critical evaJuation 
of the overseas program was made by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in its review of the University of Maryland: 
On page 116 of the resulting report, the following 
statement is made: “In short, the colleges of the 
country owe a debt of gratitude to the University 
of Maryland and the C. S. C. S. for seizing this 
opportunity (overseas program) to salvage these 
many thousands of Americans for later education 
goals.” 


Conclusion 


It can be said, then, that the American college 
campus has come to the student in uniform no matter 
in what part of the world he may be located. This 
service has been made possible by the cooperation, 
planning, and work of many people, both civilian 
and military. It has been made necessary by Amer- 
ica’s new role in world affairs. Wherever America 
goes, she takes her strength with her—not only her 
military strength but the strength of her belief in 
education. 


Maryland Centers Overseas 


The University of Maryland is currently offering 
courses at the following centers listed below. 


European division 


France.—Bordeaux-Gradignan, Bordeaux-Merignac, Braconne, 
Bussac, Captieux, Camp des Loges, Chambley, Chateauroux, 
Chinon, Chaumont, Croix Chapeau, Dreux, Evreux, Etain, 
Fontainebleau, Fontenet, Laon, LaRochelle, Maison Fort, Metz, 
Nancy, Orleans, Orly, Paris, Perigueux, Poitiers, Rochefort, Toul 
Engineering Depot, Saumur, Toul-Rosieres Air Base, Trois- 
fontaines, Verdun. 

Ethiopta.—Asmara 

French Morocco.—Ben Guerir, Nouasseur, Rabat, Sidi Slimane 
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Germany.—Amberg, Ansbach, Aschaffenburg, Augsburg, Baben- 
hausen, Bad Kissingen, Bad Kreuznach, Bad Tolz, Bamberg, 
Baumholder, Bayreuth, Berlin, Birkenfeld, Bitburg, Boblingen, 
Bremerhaven, Budingen, Crailsheim, Darmstadt, Dexheim, 
Dillingen, Erding, Erlangen, Frankfurt, Freising, Friedberg, 
Furstenfeldbruck, Furth, Fulda, Garmisch, Geinhausen, Giessen, 
Goppingen, Grafenwohr, Hahn, Hammelburg, Hanau, Heidel- 
berg, Heilbronn, Herzo Base, Hohenfels, Idar-Oberstein, Kaiser- 
slautern, Karlsruhe, Kaufbeuren, Kirschgoens, Kitzingen, 
Kornwestheim, Landsberg, Landshut, Landstuhl Air Base, 
Landstuhl Medical Center, Leipheim, Ludwigsburg, Mainz, 
Mannheim, Moehringen, Munich, Murnau, Neckarsulm, Nellin- 
gen, Neubiberg, Neubruecke, Nurnberg, Oberammergau, Ram- 
stein, Regensburg, Rhein-Main, Schwabisch Gmund, Schwabisch 
Hall, Schweinfurt, Schwetzingen, Seckenheim, Stuttgart, Sem- 
bach, Straubing, Spangdahlem, Trier, Ulm, Vaihingen, Wackern- 
heim, Wertheim, Wiesbaden, Wildflecken, Worms, Wurzburg. 

Greece.—Athens 

Italy.—Aviano, Leghorn, Naples, Rome, Udine 

Libya.—Tripoli ‘ 

Netherlands.—Soesterberg 

Norway.—Oslo 

Saudi Arabia.—Dhahran 

Turkey.—Ankara, Izmir 

United Kingdom.—Alconbury, Bentwaters, Bovingdon, Brize 
Norton, Burderop Park, Burtonwood, Bushey Hall, Bushy Park, 
Chelveston, Chicksands, East Kirby, Fairford, Greenham Com- 
mon, High Wycombe, Grosvenor Square, Kirknewton, Laken- 
heath, Lindholme, Manston, Mildenhall, Molesworth, Prestwick, 
Sculthorpe, Sealand, Shellingford, Shepherd’s Grove, South 
Ruislip, Stanstead Mountfitchet, Sturgate, Upper Heyford, West 
Drayton, Wethersfield, Wimpole Park. 


Far East division 


Japan.—Ashiya Air Base, Atsugi Naval Air Station, Brady 
Air Base, Chitose Air Base, Camp Drake, Fuchu Air Station, 
Gifu Air Base, Itami Air Base, Itazuke Air Base, Iwakuni Naval 
Air Station, Johnson Air Base, Kisarazu Air Base, Camp Kokura, 
Komaki Air ‘Base, Misawa Air Base, Mortyama Air Station, 
Oppama Ordnance Depot, Camp Otsu, Camp Schimmelpfennig, 
Shiroi Air Base, Tachikawa Air Base, Toyko Army Education 
Center, Tokyo International Airport, Camp Whittington, Yoko- 
hama Army Education Center, Fleet Activities Yokosuka, 
Yokota Air Base, Camp Zama. 

Korea.—Ascom Area Command, I Corps: Jackson Compound 
Command, I Corps Artillery, 36th Engineer Group; Inchon Area 
Command, 7th Infantry Division: Special Troops, 7th Division 
Artillery, 17th Infantry Regiment, 31st Infantry Regiment; 24th 
Infantry Division: Special Troops, 6th Tank Battalion, 34th 
Infantry Regiment, 21 Infantry Regiment, 24th Division Artillery, 
19th Infantry Regiment; Kimpo Air Base (K-14), Kunsan Air 
Base (K-8), Osan Air Base (K-55), Pusan Area Command, 
Pyongtaek Air Base (K-6) Seoul Area Command, Taegu-Taejon 
Area Command. 

Okinawa.—Kadena Air Base, Naha Air Base, Ryukyus Com- 
mand: RYCOM AEC, Machinato AEC, Naha AEC. 


North Atlantic division 


Greenland.—Sundrestrom, Thule 
Iceland.—Keflavik 

Labrador.—Goose Bay 
Newfoundland.—Harmon, Pepperrell, Argentia 
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Twelfth National Conference On Higher Education: 


Resolutions Adopted 


HE TWELFTH National Conference on Higher 

Education of the Association for Higher Education, 
held at Chicago, March 3-6, 1957, adopted a number of 
resolutions bearing on important problems in higher 
education. The resolutions are quoted below. 


Staffing higher education.—Urges that the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education and other interested 
organizations give further concerted study to the 
recruitment and preparation of faculty and proper 
utilization of their services. 


Use of institutional resources. —Strongly encourages 
all who teach in colleges and universities to explore 
and to develop bold and imaginative approaches to 
the improvement of instruction and curriculums and 
to devise ways of wisely extending our resources of 
teaching talent to greatly increased numbers of 
students. 


It is also urged that every college and university 
study its current use of classroom, laboratory, and 
other facilities, and strive for their most economical 
use through sound administrative and financial 
procedures. 


State planning—Recommends that each State 
that has not already done so embark upon compre- 
hensive study to determine: (1) the likely size of its 
college population; (2) necessary extensions in pro- 
grams and services; and (3) the facilities, personnel, 
and costs required to provide this education. It is 
further urged that both public and private higher 
institutions be involved in this study of each State’s 
educational needs and resources. 


Community college programs.—Urges the further 
extension of community-oriented college programs 
of 1, 2, and 3 years’ duration and a greater measure 
of public support for them. 


Contract research.—Urges that all agencies offering 
research contracts, and colleges and universities 
accepting such contracts, avoid agreements which 
will divert the energies of faculty members from 
their functions of teachiag and basic research. In- 
adequate contract provision for project costs, both 
direct and indirect, and financial dependences upon 
contract revenues for institutional support should 
also be avoided. 


The. President's Committee on Education Beyond 
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the High School—Commends the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School for 
the progress evidenced by its First Interim Report to 
the President. The Conference wishes, in particular, 
to emphasize the need outlined in this report for 
developing a “* * * considered policy as to the role 


of the Federal Government in education beyond the 
high school * * *,” 


U. S. Office of Education—a. Believes that the 
projected expansion in American higher education 
will require a greatly strengthened U. S. Office 
of Education, equipped, staffed, and financed to 
provide a wide range of services to colleges and 
universities. The Twelfth National Conference on 
Higher Education commends the steps taken re- 
cently to accomplish this, and urges that the level 
of support for the U. S. Office of Education be sub- 
stantially raised, and that it be given a larger role 
in educational policy-making at the national level. 
In particular, the present Conference recommends 
that all Federal educational affairs be coordinated by 
or channeled through the Office of Education. 


b. Expresses its approval of the U. S. Office of 
Education’s recently inaugurated research contract 
program, which enables colleges, universities, and 
State departments of education to collaborate with 
the U. S. Office of Education in studies of school and 
college problems. It urges increased financial sup- 
port for this endeavor and an extension of the plan 
to permit negotiation of such contracts with 
recognized educational associations. 


The college housing program—In view of the 
mounting need for additional student housing ac- 
commodations, the Twelfth National Conference on 
Higher Education endorses a continuation of the 
Federal Government’s college housing program in its 
present broad form and with its present flexible 
formula for determining interest rates. It urges 
all possible speed by the appropriate government 
agencies in considering requests and in making such 
funds available to eligible institutions. To this end 
it recommends that the resources of the U. S. Office 
of Education in the review and approval of applica- 
tions for loans be fully utilized. 


Direct financial assistance to talented youth—Calls 
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attention to the continued need fc. direct financial 
assistance to able high school graduates, designed to 
promote their college attendance. To this end, it 
urges that all public and private agencies make a 
greater effort to underwrite scholarship, fellowship, 
and grants-in-aid programs on a broad and compre- 
hensive basis, that such awards not be limited to 
students bound for particular fields, and that the 
stipends be adjusted to economic need. It is 
further recommended that the Federal Government 
participate substantially in such a_ scholarship 
program. 

Tax relief for college expenses—Endorses the 
principle of allowing income tax credit on payment 
of tuition and educational fees made to tax-exempt 
accredited colleges and universities and requests the 
Association for Higher Education to support the 
adoption of Federal legislation to this end. 


Tax exemption for professional study.—Recom- 
mends that the Internal Revenue code be amended 
to grant tax exemptions to persons in the teaching 
profession for expenses incurred in study for pro- 
fessional improvement at accredited colleges and 
universities. 

ROTC facilities —Urges the Congress to establish 
a program of Federal participation in meeting con- 
struction and maintenance costs of physical plant 
facilities used for ROTC programs. 


Foreign service—Recommends that colleges and 
universities encourage qualified faculty members 
and graduate students to accept appropriate assign- 
ments abroad and urges the Federal Government to 
take all measures which will facilitate this service. 


Advertising Council—Applauds the projected 2- 
year program of the Advertising Council of America 
with the support of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, which is designed to focus the attention 
of the people upon the Nation’s burgeoning problems 
in higher education. 


Integration in higher education—Reaffirms the 
position taken on integration in higher education 
by the Eleventh Conference,* and encourages con- 
tinued adjustment by all institutions, within the 
broad democratic framework in accordance with 
the Supreme Court decision. 

*The Eleventh National Conference on Higher Education 
commends the substantial progress which has been made at many 


colleges and universities in providing educational opportunities 
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for qualified persons without regard to race, creed, or place of 
national origin. The Conference recognizes that integration 
must be achieved over a period of time by States, communities, 
and institutions in the light of existing and evolving social relation- 
ships. With this in mind, colleges and universities are urged 
to approach the problems involved and through wisdom and 
understanding to work toward integration in the interest of 
social justiec and of national unity. 





Institutes for High School Teachers 
Grants totaling $4,065,000 have been awarded by 


the National Science Foundation to 16 colleges 
and universities in the United States to support 
academic-year institutes designed to help high- 
school science teachers improve their knowledge of 
science subject matter. Some 750 high-school 
science and mathematics teachers will be enrolled 
in the institutes which begin in September 1957. 
Each teacher will pursue a program of study in 
the sciences and mathematics planned especially 
for him and conducted by leaders noted not only for 
competence in their fields but for skill in presenta- 
tion. The grants will provide stipends of $3,000 
each to approximately 50 teachers in each institute. 
Additional allowances for dependents and travel will 
also be provided. 

The institutions receiving grants for the 1957-58 
institutes are: Harvard, Ohio State, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Oregon State College, Pennsylvania 
State University, Stanford University, Washington 
University, University of Chicago, and the Universi- 
ties of Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The foundation has also granted $303,000 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to support a 
2-year study of physical-science teaching in second- 
ary schools. 





New College Public Relations Periodical 


Tue American College Public Relations Association, 
Washington, D. C., in January 1957, issued the first 
number of its new periodical, Pride. This initial 
issue contains eight signed articles devoted to fund 
raising and other aspects of institutional public re- 
lations. The periodical will be published each month 
except July and August. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 
Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: 6th 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
June 30, 1956. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 134 p. 65 
cents. 


Education Directory, 1956-57, Part 3, Higher Edu- 
tion, by Theresa Birch Wilkins. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 
189 p. 65 cents. 


Fall 1956 Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing 
in full-time public elementary and secondary day 
schools. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Offices 1957. Processed, 8 p., with 2 p. 
supplement. 15 cents. (Circular No. 490). 


Research in Industrial Education, Summaries of 
Studies 1930-55. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 527 p. $1.75. 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 264, Trade and 
Industrial Series No. 65). 


From Other Government Agencies 


Readjustment Benefits: Education and Training, 
and Employment and Unemployment. A Report on 
Veterans’ Benefits in the United States by the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, Staff 
Report No. [X, Part B. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 395 p. 
$1.25. 


State Veterans’ Laws: Digests of State Laws and 
Related Statistical Data Regarding Rights, Benefits, 
and Privileges of Veterans, Their Dependents, and 
Their Organizations, Revised to January 1, 1956. 
A Report on Veterans Benefits in the United States 
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by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions, Staff Report No. III. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 
369 p. $l. 


The Historical Development of Veterans’ Benefits in 
the United States. A Report on Veterans’ Benefits in 
the United States by the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions, Staff Report No. I. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
Paper, 165 p. 60 cents. 


Non-Governmental Publications 


Admissions Information, I. The Preparation and 
Use of Admissions Data. P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J., or P. O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif., 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1957. Paper, 
73 p. $l. 


Blueprint for Talent Searching. America’s Hidden 
Manpower, by Richard L. Plaut. 6 East 82d St., 
New York 28, N. Y., National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students, 1957. Paper, 41 p. 
50 cents. Discount on quantity orders. 


Educational Testing Service. Annual Report to the 
Board of Trustees 1955-56. Princeton, N. J., Educa- 
tional Testing Service. Paper, 150 p. 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 1955-56. 400 
Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn., The Founda- 
tion. Paper, 20 p. 


Florida’s New Community Junior Colleges. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Aanual Juaior College Confer- 
ence, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
W. Hugh Stickler (ed.). Tallahassee, Fla., The 
Florida State University, 1957. Paper, 40 p. 


Group Insurance for Major Medical Expenses. For 
the Guidance of College and University Trustees, 
Administrative Officers and Insurance Committees. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, 1956. Paper, 
31 p. 


Growth Toward Freedum, by William W. Biddle 
and Laureide J. Biddle. New York, N. Y., Harper 
and Bros., Inc., 1957. 171 p. $3. 

An approach to the challenge of developing leaders for volun- 
teer community activities. Draws on the training experience of 
Earlham College in this area of service. 

Higher Education in Forestry and Other Natural 
Resources in Michigan, by Stanley G. Fontanna, 
Paul A. Herbert, and U. John Noblet. Ann Arbor, 
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Mich., J. W. Edwards, Publisher, Inc., 1956. 49 
p- $1.50. 


A report by the Natural Resources Study Group, Higher Edu- 
cation Study, the Michigan Council of State Colleges Presidents. 
Discusses the status of professional education and employment 
in natural resources and fields, describes the facilities and pro- 
grams of Michigan schools, enrollment trends, and facilities 
required. 

Higher Education In Wisconsin, by Carl Regan. 
Madison 3, Wis., League of Women Voters of 
Wisconsin. Paper, 54p. $l. 


W.K. Kellogg Foundation Annual Report, 1955-56. 
Battle Creek, Mich., The Foundation (no date). 
253 p. 


Looking to the Future in Western Education: 
Annual Report, 1956, Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education. Boulder, Colo., Norlin 
Library. Paper, 24 p. 


National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Annual 
Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1956. 1580 
Sherman Ave., Chicago, IIl., The Corporation. 
Paper, 26 p. 


A New Basis of Support for Higher Education: A 
Study of Current Practices, Issues, and Needed 
Changes, by Thad L. Hungate. New York, Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1957. Paper, 65 p. $1.75. 


Minnesota’s Stake in the Future: Higher Education, 
1956-70. Report of the Governor’s Committee on 
Higher Education. 98 p. Copies available from 
State Department of Education, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Proceedings of the Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities and Allied Institutions, Sept. 
7-10, 1956. 515 South Garfield Ave., Burlington, 
Iowa, Headquarters and Office of Secretary (no 
date). 205 p. 


Religion in Education: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Joseph Politella (compiler). Oneonta, N. Y., Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 


1956. Paper, 90 p. 
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The Sccial Sciences in Catholic College Programs: 
The Proceedings of the Workshop on the Social 
Sciences in Catholic College programs, conducted at 
the Catholic University of America, June 12 to 23, 
1953, Roy J. Defarrari (ed.). Washington 17, D. C., 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1954. 
Paper, 180 p. $2.75. 


A Study of Graduate Fellowships and Assistant- 
ships in the Florida State University and in Other 
State Universities and Land-Grant Institutions, 1955- 
56. Tallahassee, Fla., Office of Educational Re- 
search and Service, Florida State University, 1956. 
Processed, 136 p. 


The University of Nevada: An Appraisal. The 
Report of the University Survey. Bulletin No. 28, 
Nevada Legislative Counsel Bureau. Carson City, 
Nev., State Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 291 p. 
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